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JAMES  CLARENCE  HANG  AN. 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WRITINGS. 

By  JOHN  M‘CALL. 


Chapter  I. — His  Parentage  and  Schoolboy  Days. 

To  our  shame  it  has  often  been  said  of  us  mercurial  Irishmen  that 
we  are  a fickle  and  ungrateful  people,  more  especially  to  our 
own,  and  when  we  should  show  our  appreciation  of  true  genius, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  poet  whose  name  heads  this  biographical 
notice,  we  refuse  through  life  to  accord  him  a helping  hand,  and, 
what  is  worse,  after  his  demise  we  allow  his  cherished  memory 
to  gradually  fade  away  without  one  genuine  effort  being  made  to 
raise  it  from  that  cold  lethargy  into  which  it  has  fallen.  Whilst 
lives  of  persons  of  mediocre  character,  with  editions  of  their  tame 
works,  have  been  from  time  to  time  issued  from  the  press  for  our 
enlightenment  and  edification,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  has 
been  as  yet  done  towards  the  collection  and  preservation  of  the 
poetical  writings  of  this  great  national  lyrist,  the  gifted  but  ill- 
fated  James  Clarence  Mangan,  second  only  in  rank,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  to  our  own  immortal  Moore.  And  while  there  are 
so  many  denizens  our  good  city  still  amongst  us  who  thoroughly 
knew  the  decased  poet  through  his  chequered  career,  and  appre- 
ciated his  writings,  let  us  just  examine  what  proper  steps  they 
have  taken  towards  the  elucidation  and  preservation  of  the  several 
facts  and  phases  of  his  eventful  history  whilst  here,  we  might 
truly  say,  a stranger  in  our  midst.  Indeed,  we  may  affirm  that 
up  to  this  period  no  worthy  attempt  has  been  made  to  weave  the 
several  incidents  of  his  life  into  some  tangible  shape,  and  in  fact, 
before  it  is  too  late,  to  rescue  his  name  and  fame  from  being  en 
veloped  in  “ oblivion’s  sooty  muffle,”  as  poor  Mangan  himself 
so  forcibly  expressed  it,  the  inevitable  doom  of  many  a deserving 
son  of  song. 

His  most  intimate  friend*  the  late  John  0’Daly?  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  more  of  our  poet’s  haunts  and  habits  of 
living  than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  has  just  a mere  cur- 
sory sketch  of  Mangan’s  life  prefixed  to  that  splendid  work, 
“The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster,”  but  this  volume  can  scar- 
cely now  bo  had  unless  in  some  of  our  Dublin  libraries. 


True,  it  may  be  said  that  his  friend  and  confidant,  John 
Mitchei,  accomplished  this  desideratum  by  giving,  as  no  other 
author  could,  a full'history  of  the  poet’s  life,  and  a splendid 
collection  of  his  poetical  effusions.  No  doubt  but  that  for  some 
years  before  Mitchel’s  lamented  death  he  made  great  efforts  to 
collect  Mangan’s  scattered  works,  and  to  write  such  a memoir 
of  the  deceased  poet  as  might  be  at  least  acceptable  to . his 
many  friends  and  admirers.  But  the  ta.sk  was  undertaken  at 
the  instance  of  an  American  publisher  in  New  York,  and  far 
away  from  his  own  loved  Ireland,  where  only  could  be  collected 
the  necessary  materials  for  a work  of  such  importance.  Even 
at  the  outset  this  biographer  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  poet  s 
'early  life  and  associations,  and  even' the  many  intervals  he 
passed  when  absent  from  his  literary  patrons,  were  entirely  un- 
known to  the  writer.  Mitchei  knew  nothing  of  MaDgan  s con- 
nection w.th  Jones’s  Diaries,  the  Comet  Club,  and  but  imper- 
fectly of  the  several  penny  journals,  and  hence  his  otherwise 
intere  ting  memoir  of  the  poet  falls  very  short  of  what  the 
general  reader  would  be  led  to  expect.  Consequently,  the 
memoir  being  only  an  incomplete  affair,  this  ponderous  volume 
of  Mitchel’s  is  mainly  made  up  of  those  German  and  other 
translations  that  have  already  appeared  in  Curry’s  “ Anthologia 
Germanica,”  while  several  of  Mangan’s  most  beautiful  and 
spirited  Irish  renderings  and  original  compositions  are  not  to  be 
found  in  this  collection.  Besides,  as  we  have  said,  it  was  in 
New  York  the  book  was  published,  and  at  a price  which  placed 
it  beyond  the  reach  of  the  generality  of  the  Irish  reading 

^ The  late  Maurice  Leyne  treated  of  Mangan  in  rather  a cen- 
sorious manner  when  he  republished  several  nearly  forgotten 
pieces  of  the  poet’s  in  a supplement  to  the  Nation , issued  a long 
while  ago.  The  present  writer  likewise  indited  a short  sketch 
of  “ Mangan’s  Early  Life  and  First  Poetical  Attempts  in  the 
columns  of  the  said  newspaper,  about  six  years  since,  which  was 
the  first  glimmer  of  light  thrown  upon  that  rather  shadowy 
portion  of  our  poet’s  chequered  career.  Our  ingenious  friend, 
Eugene  Davis,  Clonakilty,  under  the  guise  of  Owen  Koe,  has 
lately  written  a very  pleasing  memoir  of  our  poet  for  one  of  our 
popular  contemporaries,  while  in  the  pages  of  our  own  Young 
Ireland,  that  versatile  writer,  Thomas  Sherlock,  has  com- 
posed another  short  biography  of  Mangan,  treating  of  our 
poet  from  quite  a different  standpoint  from  that  m which  we 
were  previously  in  the  habit  of  viewing  his  acts.  That  accom- 
plished scholar,  John  H.  Ingram,  has  likewise  given  a short 
critical  review  of  our  poet’s  life  and  labours  m The  Dublin 
University  Magazine  for  December,  1877  ; but  this  high-priced 
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monthly,  like  Mitchel’s  work,  can  scarcely  be  found  in  Ireland, 
except  among  the  aristocratical  circles. 

Other  slight  sketches  of  Mangan  may  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time,  but,  after  glancing  through  the  whole  of  these 
biographical  notices,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  they  have  all 
a tendency  to  run  in  the  one  dry  groove.  There  is  nothing 
novel  about  them.  They  all  invariably  treat  of  the  same  main 
features  of  our  poet’s  clouded  career,  chiefly  made  up  from 
Mitchel’s  work,  stray  paragraphs  in  penny  magazines,  and  old 
newspaper  extracts  well  known  before  to  the  reading  public^ 
while  they  leave  the  great  Mangan’s  life,  as  one  sublime 
whole,  a3  great  a myth  as  ever  ! We  have  shown  that 
Mangan’s  early  connection  with  the  Diaries,  &c.,  is  com- 
pletely ignored  by  Mitchel  and  his  other  biographers,  and  as 
the  present  writer  happens  to  have  in  his  possession  copies  of 
all  the  young  punster’s  mystical  writings  which  appeared  in 
Jones’s,  New  Ladies’,  and  Grant’s  Almanacks  between  the  years 
1818  and  1826,  together  with  having  a knowledge  of  many  lead- 
ing incidents  in  the  poet’s  life  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known  to 
the  bulk  of  his  admirers,  he  is  tempted  to  give  a slight  sketch 
of  same  in  these  pages,  in  the  fond  hope  that  some  competent 
historian  may  yet  arise  to  do  full  justice  to  the  almost  forgotten 
Mangan’s  memory,  who  will  collect  all  his  scattered  pieces,  and 
write  such  an  exhaustive  memoir  of  our  poet  as  will  bring  his 
fame  down  to  the  end  of  time. 

James  Mangan’s  father’s  name  was  also  James.  He  was  one 
of  those  ripe  Munster  scholars  from  Shanagolden,  county  Lime- 
rick, for  some  time  settled  in  Dublin,  and  it  is  surmised  that  it 
was  from  this  parent  the  son  inherited  that  great  natural  poet- 
ical talent  which  he  in  after  years  displayed.  The  poet’s  grand- 
father by  the  mother’s  side  was  John  Smith,  a respectable 
farmer  and  grazier  at  Kiltale,  near  Dunsany,  county  Meath,  and 
who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  scion 
of  the  Smith  family  had  a sister  Mary,  who,  settling  in  Dublin, 
in  due  course  was  married  to  a Mr.  Farrell,  proprietor  of  a 
grocery  and  spirit  stores  in  the  old  house  3 Fishamble-street, 
but  there  was  never  any  issue  from  their  union. 

Amongst  the  children  of  the  above-mentioned  John  Smith 
were  the  late  Michael  Smith,  the  celebrated  bacon-curer  of 
Copper-alley,  off  Fishamble  street,  and  our  poet’s  mother,  , 
Catherine  Smith,  who  after  old  Mr.  Farrell’s  death,  her  aunt 
being  childless,  came  up  to  the  metropolis  to  superintend  the 
business  arrangements  of  the  shop.  And  when  this  aunt,  Mrs. 
Farrell,  died,  in  a good  round  age,  she  bequeathed  the  house  in 
Fishamble-street,  and  all  her  worldly  possessions,  to  this  niece, 
Catherine  Smith,  who,  while  she  was  owner  of  the  place  in  her 
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own  right  in  1801,  as  is  well  known,  married  James  Mangan 
senior.  The  issue  of  this  union  were  James,  the  subject  of  this 
brief  memoir,  who  was  born  in  1803  ; William,  afterwards  ap- 
prenticed to  a cabinet  maker  ; a third  boy,  who  died  young  ; and 
a daughter,  who  likewise  died  in  girlhood,  from  the  effects  of  a 
scald. 

For  a considerable  time  business  prospered  so  well  with 
James  Mangan,  senior,  that  he  was  enabled  to  retire  with  a com- 
petence from  the  grocery  trade,  and  the  house  in  Fishamble- 
stfreet  once  more  passed  to  the  Smith  family,  the  repre-  i 
sentatives  of  which  continue  in  the  old  paternal  home  even 
to  the  present  day.  When  the  poet’s  father  relinquished 
business,  he  commenced  to  speculate  in  building  houses  in 
the  vicinity  of  “The  Bleeding  Horse,”  Lower  Camden-street. 

He  was  now  much  addicted  to  pomp  and  show,  was  in  the  habit 
of  giving  costly  balls  and  parties,  and  when  he  had  not  room 
enough  in  his  own  house  to  entertain  his  numerous  guests  he 
often  invited  them  to  hotels  in  the  city,  or  to  pic  nics  on  the 
green  sward  in  the  county  Wicklow.  In  consequence  of  this  ex 
travagance,  as  may  be  foreseen,  he  very  soon  ran  through  most 
of  ’his  worldly  effects.  His  failure  in  trade  so  affected  him 
that,  it  is  said,  he  shortly  afterwards  died  of  a broken  heart. 

The  family  now  removed  to  more  humble  lodgings  in  Peter 
street,  where  they  were  still  able  to  keep  one  servant.  During 
the  juvenile  days  of  the  two  brothers,  James  and  William,  they 
were  both  so  odd,  and  of  such  eccentric  dispositions,  that  even 
their  own  mother  dare  not  accost  them  while  in  some  of  their 
gloomy  moods. 

In  early  issues  of  the  Irishman  newspaper,  as  we  have  been 
informed,  a series  of  remarkable  papers  on  the  Irish  poets 
appeared,  one  of  which  was  an  epitome  cf  Mangan’s  early  life, 
a portion  of  which  seemed  to  be  penned  by  the  poet  him- 
self. After  treating  of  his  parentage,  birth,  &c.,  it  went  on 
to  describe  his  early  attachments,  his  many  peculiarities,  his 
strange  mode  of  living,  and  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter 
in  endeavouring  to  support  the  young  helpless  family  committed 
to  his  charge.  It  telh  that  he  doated  almost  to  distraction 
on  the  little  sister  who,  through  the  result  of  an  accident,  was 
so  suddenly  snatched  away  from  him,  and  her  death  so  heavily 
preyed  on  his  rather  sensitive  mind  that  he  never  afterwards 
ceased  to  regret  the  blue-eyed  cherub,  her  image  ever  haunting 
him  in  his  dreams. 

In  illustration  of  the  poet’s  abstracted  and  retiring  disposition 
when  he  was  eight  years  old  or  so,  and  while,  we  suppose,  the 
family  resided  in  their  humble  lodgings  in  Chancery-lane,  it 
makes  mention  of  a little  girl  of  curling  sunny  locks,  a couple 
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of  Summers  his  senior,  who  was  his  constant  playmate  in  their 
innocent  outdoor  sports,  to  whom  he  unburthened  his  childish 
secrets,  with  whom  he  shared  his  gooseberries  and  sugar  plums, 
and  who,  as  a natural  consequence,  like  those  of  her  sex  of  more 
mature  years,  soon  acquired  such  a complete  sway  over  the 
timid  boy  that  he  could  refuse  her  no  request  that  she  asked — 
there  was  no  feat,  however  daring,  that  he  would  not  attempt  to 
perform  for  her  sake.  There  was  a certain  love-ditty  most  par- 
ticularly pleasing  to  her,  and  it  so  occurred  that  one  hazy  morn- 
ing, as  the  pair  were  playing  as  usual  in  one  of  the  open  halls 
adjacent  to  their  abode,  they  were  agreeably  surprised  by  hear- 
ing this  favourite  melody  warbled  forth  by  an  itinerant  ballad- 
singer,  with  an  admiring  auditory  round  him,  as  he  proceeded  at 
a rather  slow  pace  down  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Bride-street. 
After  the  children  had  listened  for  some  time  in  silent  admira- 
tion the  whim  seized  the  exacting  young  creature  to  despatch 
her  knight-errant  with  a small  copper  in  hand  to  purchase  the 
ballad,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  please  he  quickly  started  on  his 
mission,  oblivious  that  he  was  bareheaded  and  the  rain 
commencing  to  fall  heavily  at  the  time.  Arriving  in  the  centre 
of  the  motley  crowd,  he  was  still,  as  usual,  so  timid  and  retiring 
in  his  nature  that  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  his  heart  to  disturb 
the  lusty  melodist,  or  even  for  one  moment  interrupt  his  play- 
mate’s favourite  song,  by  making  his  purchase.  The  multitude 
passed  up  Werburgh-street,  and  still  the  entranced  Mangan 
essayed  not  to  fulfil  his  errand  ; on  through  Skinner’s-row, 
High-street,  Corn-market,  and  Cutpurse*row,  with  a like 
result ; and  it  wa3  only  when  the  singer  and  his  admirers 
emerged  into  the  open  thoroughfare  of  Thomas-street  that  our 
hatless  friend,  now  feeling  himself  thoroughly  drenched  to  the 
skin,  bethought  of  the  mission  he  was  sent  on,  and  summoned 
up  courage  enough  to  buy  the  ballad. 

The  cold  and  saturation  he  experienced  that  morning  more 
particularly  affected  his  visual  organs,  and  in  after  life  much  im- 
paired his  sight,  and  hence  he  was  latterly  obliged  to  wear  those 
enormous  green  goggles  so  pointedly  alluded  to  by  his  office 
companion,  Wakeman,  and  which  rendered  him  so  conspicuous- 
ooking  passing  along  the  streets. 

The  late  John  O’Daly  tells  of  our  poet  and  his  brother  being 
sent  to  school  to  some  old-fashioned  pedagogue  who  kept  his 
academy  in  that  now  dingy  locality,  Derby  square,  off  Wer- 
burgh-street. Afterwards,  through  reduced  circumstances,  the 
family  were  obliged  to  remove  to  that  populous  neighbourhood, 
Chancery-lane,  when  our  young  friend  was  entered  as  a pupil 
with  one  William  Browne,  a native  of  Carlow,  who  then  kept 
his  classical 'and  mercantile  academy  at  No.  14  in  the  same  lane. 
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It  wa3  while  frequenting  this  Browne’s  school  that  the  studious 
Mangan  became  acquainted  with  the  two  Devoys  of  Arran- 
quay,  and  was  by  these  youthful  bards  first  instructed  in  the 
mysteries  of  inditing  and  solving  those  perplexing  compositions, 
enigmas,  rebuses,  and  charades,  then,  as  at  present,  all  the  rage 
of  the  day.  Their  preceptor,  William  Browne,  himself  a lead- 
ing correspondent  to  Jones’s  two  popular  diaries,  still  more 
encouraged  his  willing  pupils  in  the  mystic  art. 

James  Mangan’s  maiden  lays,  small  charades,  and  a rebus, 
each  headed  from  Chancery- lane,  were  composed  while  he  was 
only  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  severally  appeared  in  the  “ New 
i Ladies’  ” and  “ Grant’s  Almanacks”  for  year  1818.  But  it  was 
not  till  a couple  of  years  afterwards,  and  when  he  had  formed 
an  inseparable  friendship  with  the  late  James  Tighe,  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  the  mystic  contributors  to  the  Diaries  at 
the  time  Miat  our  embryo  poet  was  truly  initiated  into  all  the 
intricacies  of  puzzledom. 


Chapter  II.— His  Connection  with  Jones’s  Two  Puzzling 
Diaries. 

Even  before  the  mystic  James  Mangan  of  Chancery-lane  had 
seen  the  witty  Tighe,  through  studying  his  varied  contributions 
in  the  Diaries  the  young  poet’s  heart  by  some  secret  im- 
pulse seemed  irresistibly  drawn  towards  him.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  one  of  those  maiden  lays  of  our  tyro,  which  appeared  in 
“ Grant’s  Almanac”  for  1818,  being  Rebus  12,  a puzzling  com- 
position of  eight  lines,  should  be  woven  on  the  cherished  name 
of  “James  Tighe.”  The  youth’s  first  effort  in  the  “New  Ladies’ 
Almanac”  for  the  same  year,  Charade  16,  another  trifle  of  twelve 
lines,  is  composed  on  the  word  “ Penitent.” 

Jn  “Grant’s  Almanac”  for  1819  our  juvenile  Diarian  has 
still  one  puzzle,  Rebus  12,  on  some  person’s  name,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, named  “ Peter  M Quade.”  In  the  “New  Ladies’”  of 
the  like  date,  his  Charade  10  is  of  a most  mournful  tendency, 
being  composed  on  the  word  “Distress.” 

In  the  issue  of  “Grant’s”  for  1820  he  contents  himself  with 
having  still  but  one  mystic  piece,  Enigma  8,  its  subject  the  en- 
chanted “Earl  of  Kildare,”  so  long  remembered  in  legendary 
lore,  commencing  : — 

“ Who  is  he,  yon  huntsman,  all  clad  in  dark  green? 

How  wild  his  appearance,  how  noble  his  mien  ! 

His  mantle  it  waves  in  the  wind  ; 

His  silver-shod  courser  with  eyes  dashing  fire 
Searce. breathing  one  moment  the  air  to  respire 
- Leaves  hill,  dale,  and  valley  behind,”  &c. 

— T"‘"  -- 
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Just  one  little  contribution  of  his  likewise  appeared  in  the  “ New 
Ladies’  Almanack”  for  1820  on  the  word  “ Libertine.”  It  was 
about  this  time  that  young  Mangan,  what  he  so  long  secretly 
yearned  for,  first  formed  that  inseparable  friendship  with  the 
before-mentioned  James  Tighe.  This  “ mentor  and  guide” 
was  a native  of  Dove-hill,  Carrickmacross  ; he  was  some  years 
settled  in  Dublin,  and  then  resided  at  Crane-street,  adjoining 
James’s-gate.  Their  mutual  companion  was  one  Laurence 
Bligh,  another  of  Jones’s  mystical  writers,  a native  of  Kilmurry, 
county  Meath,  but  who  then  kept  a grocery  and  spirit  shop  in 
the  Northern  suburb  of  our  city,  near  Ballybough-bridge.  Ah  ! 
many  a convivial  evening  did  our  two  newly  knitted  friends 
spend  beneath  the  same  hospitable  roof.  And  it  was  in  after 
years,  while  seated  in  Bli^h’s  cozy  bar  parlour  overlooking  that 
deserted  swamp,  the  North  Lotts,  that  some  of  Mangan’s  sar- 
castic compositions  were  thrown  off,  apparently  without  an 
effort.  Hence  it  is  that  our  poet  facetiously  headed  his  cynical 
lays,  from  “Mud  Island  on  the  other  side  of  the  bog.”  It  was 
in  allusion  to  these  social  meetings  that  a rival  of  theirs  in  the 
Diaries,  who  wrote  under  the  signature  of  Joseph  Manifold 
Clonaslee,  commenced  one  of  his  mystical  pieces,  Rebus  5,  in 
“ Grant’s”  for  1820,  with  the  following  very  pointed  distich  : — 

41  Ye  bards  of  Ehlana,  who  wonders  devise 
When  ye  jovially  meet  o’er  a tankard  at  Bligh’s.” 

In  Mangan’s  juvenile  days  there  were  no  magazines  nor  cheap 
periodicals  of  any  kind  published  in  this  country  through  the 
medium  of  which  young  aspiring  poets  could  give  their  varied 
inspirations  to  the  world.  In  fact,  Jones’s  two  almanacks  were 
the  only  publications  in  our  metropolis  which  encouraged  such 
light  poetical  flights  of  fancy.  In  consequence  of  which  there 
was  such  a rush  made  for  places  on  their  virgin  pages — so  many 
puzzling  folk  from  city  and  country  were  yearly  seeking  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  amount  of  space  in  these  popular  annals — that 
the  astute  editor,  Mark  Morton,  was  obliged  to  enforce  a most 
salutary  rule,  that  no  correspondent,  no  matter  what  his  pre- 
tensions might  be,  could  have  more  than  three  contributions — 
viz.,  an  enigma,  rebus,  and  charade— in  either  “ Grant’s”  or  the 
“ New  Ladies’  Amanacks”  of  the  same  year.  But,  through  some 
of  the  leading  correspondents  adopting  feminine  noms-de-plume 
and  other  disguises,  even  thi3  most  stringent  rule  was  repeatedly 
infringed.  Hitherto  our  punster  Mangan  was  contented  with 
his  one  mystic  piece  in  each  diary  yearly,  but  in  1821,  having 
removed  to  more  respectable  lodgings  at  6 York-street,  and 
urged  by  Tighe  to  avail  himself  of  the  space  allotted  by  Jones 
to  each  correspondent,  for  the  first  time  he  this  ybar  has  his 
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regular  three  puzzles  each  inserted  in  the  Diaries.  In  “ Grant’s 
Almanack,”  Enigma  6,  on  “ An  Enigma”  ; Rebus  15,  on  the  name 
of  some  real  or  imaginary  person,  u Daniel  Fisher”;  and 
Charade  12,  on  the  word  “ Opportunity.”  In  the  “ New  Ladies’ 
Almanack”  for  the  same  year  he  has  three  other  pieces.  Enigma 
8,  on  “ Religion”  ; Rebus  15,  on  some  female  acquaintance’s 
name,  “ Maria  Leger” ; and  Charade  14,  on  the  word  “Im- 
probable.” 

In  “ Grant’s  Almanack”  for  1822  James  Mangan,  still  of  6 
York-screet,  has  the  requisite  quota.  Enigma  2,  on  “A  Vam- 
pire” ; Charade  2,  on  a “ Gravestone”  ; and  Rebus  3,  a sort  of 
single  acrostic  on  the  lamented  Emmet’s  name.  From  the 
patriotic  feeling  pervading  throughout,  this  latter  production  is 
well  worthy  of  being  quoted  here  in  full : — 

The  land  that  we  love  and  the  sway  that  we  own— 

May  the  land  by  the  sway  never  cease  to  be  blessed ; 

The  ruler  himself  and  the  seat  of  his  throne, 

And  the  rod  that  our  souls  shall  for  ever  detest, 

Connect — the  initials  his  name  they  will  show, 

Ever  loved  of  Ierna  and  sacred  to  woe — 

An  oak  which  though  firm  to  each  tempest  that  passed  it 
Was  doomed  by  a flash,  bright  and  false,  to  be  blasted. 

For  long  o’er  his  darksome  and  pillowless  bed 

Have  the  sorrowing  winds  of  the  evening  been  sighing— 
Full  often,  alas  ! has  the  passenger’s  tread 
Pressed  on  the  sad  spot  where  his  remnants  are  lying. 

Ierna  ! the  man  who  thy  slavery  mourned — 

Whose  bosom  for  ever  and  hopelessly  burned 
To  behold  thee  a nation,  and  happy  and  free. 

And  is  there  a heart  that  refuses  to  cherish 
His  image  within  it  ? Or  is  there  a breast 
That  could  think  on  the  fate  which  condemned  him  to  perish, 
With  all  his  best  feelings  unroused  from  their  rest  ? 

Oh,  no  ! for  till  life  and  its  sorrows  be  passed 
His  name  on  our  memory  unsullied  shall  last, 

While  each  tear  to  the  woes  of  his  country  he  gave 
Her  sons  shall  repay  o’er  the  patriot’s  grave  !” 

“ Grant’s”  twin  companion,  the  “ New  Ladies’  Almanack”  for 
1822,  likewise  contains  the  charmed  number  of  contributions — 
Charade  2,  on  the  word  “Blunderbuss,”  and  Rebus  3,  in  the 
newly  introduced  Byronic-Spenserian  metre,  cn  that  valueless 
affair,  “ Nothing,”  which  opens  with  the  subjoined  unfavourable 
estimate  of  this  sublunary  world  of  ours  : — 

“ What  is  the  world  but  dross,  deceit,  and  mummery — 

A vile  compound  of  every  thing  immoral  ? 

What  are  its  vain  conceits  but  tasteless  flummery, 

In  which  none  else  but  first-rate  dolts  would  quarrel  ? 
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The  child  who  cries  to  grasp  the  glittering  coral, 

The  youthful  warrior  and  the  deep-read  sage, 

Who  risk  their  brains , for  fame  and  wreaths  of  laurel, 

At  the  gun’s  muzzle  or  the  well  scratched  page.” 

In  addition  there  is  that  strangely  versified  Enigma  4,  being 
an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Johnny  Kenchinow,  butcher,  of 
Patrick’s-street.  There  is  a curious  story  .told  concerning  the 
origin  of  this  singular  composition.  It  is  said  that  one  Winter’s 
evening,  while  Mangan,  Tighe,  and  other  choice  wits  were  seated 
round  a comfortable  fire  in  a certain  house  in  Bride-street,  after 
many  literary  subjects  had  been  discussed,  the  converation 
naturally  turned  on  the  very  ineuphonious  name  of  the  deceased 
butcher,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  words  in  the  English 
language  to  rhyme  with  the  same.  Then  it  was  that  the  hitherto 
retiring  Mangan  made  a small  wager,  that  by  the  time  the  com- 
pany had  assembled  on  the  succeeding  evening  he  would  have 
an  elegy  composed  on  the  defunct  victualler,  of  twelve  stanzas 
of  jive  lines  each , every  line  of  which  should  rhyme  with  either 
“ Kenchinow”  or  his  ‘‘stall.”  And  he  won  the  wager!  We 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  in  full  this  unique  production 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  KENCHINOW,  BUTCHER,  OF 
PATRICK- STREET. 

Come  get  the  black,  the  mourning  pall, 

The  reason  I will  mention  now, 

And  with  it,  blockheads,  bards,  and  all, 

Assist  to  cover  Dia’s  hall 
For  the  loss  of  Johnny  Kenchinow, 

And  is  he  gone  ? cry  one  and  all. 

To  keep  you  in  suspension  nov/ 

Is  not  my  wish — yes,  at  the  call 
Of  death  was  lately  doomed  to  fall 
Lamented  Johnny  Kenchinow. 

If  anyone  refuse  to  yawl, 

Ye  bards,  I will  convince  you  now, 

That,  though  at  first  a stubborn  Saul 
Ye  be,  ere  long  repentant  Paul 
Shall  weep  for  Johnny  Kenchinow. 

Alas  ! this  world’s  a slippery  ball n, 

And  do  I reprehension  now 
Deserve — for  saying  that  a straw’ll 
At  times  compel  a man  to  sprawl 
Like  peerless  Johnny  Kenchinow. 
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Messina’s  cobbler,  him  of  Gaul — 

Nay,  he  whose  home  Valentia  now 
Is — never  pierced  with  shining  awl 
A shoe  more  sure  than  Death’s  sharp  claw’ll 
Pierce  us  like  Johnny  Kenchinow. 

Great  man  ! to  see  thy  empty  stall — 

A stall  there*  not  a bench  in  now — 
Unnerves  me  quite,  I scarce  can  scrawl 
A word  ; while  tears  more  sour  than  gall 
Flow  for  thee,  Johnny  Kenchinow. 

What  though  thy  legs  were  strong  and  tall, 
Them  is  the  wet  clay  drenching  now  ; 
And  eke  those  hands,  so  wont  to  haul 
The  mutton  from  the  well  tilled  wall 
By  thee  built,  Johnny  Kenchinow. 

Thy  widow’s  purse,  of  course,  is  small ; 

So  may  the  State  a pension  now 
Allow  her,  as  a threadbare  shawl 
And  eieve-like  shoes  for  respite  call 
In  vain  from  Johnny  Kenchinow. 

Her  name  likewise  no  man  dare  maul ; 

She  is  an  upright  wench  (and  now 
I talk  of  wenches)  none  could  squall 
So  loud  by  half,  or  rather  bawl, 

At  the  wake  of  Johnny  Kenchinow, 

But  Judy’s  praises  here  to  drawl 
Is  none  of  my  intention  now — 

In  sooth,  ’twere  needless,  and  withal 
My  muse  is  ill-disposed  to  brawl 
For  aught  save  Johnny  Kenchinow. 

Ye  far-famed  wits  whom  rhymes  enthrall, 

I pray  you  pay  attention  now  : 

Say,  will  you  come  ? Oh,  yes  ! you  shali 
To  view  the  worms  that  slowly  crawl 
O’er  the  head  of  Johnny  Kenchinow. 

And  if  the  sight  your  souls  appal, 

Pray  tell  me  what  must  fence  you  now 
Against  that  grief  which  doubtless  all 
Who  view  this  woe-creating  scrawl 
Must  feel  for  Johnny  Kenchinow? 
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As  from  henceforward  James  Mangan  ceased  to  head  his  con- 
tributions in  the  Diaries  with  his  late  address,  6 York-street, 
which  perhaps,  after  all,  as  W.  M.  Henessy  remarked  m his 
lecture  on  Mangan,  “ may  have  only  been  the  residence  of  his 
scrivenery  employer,”  it  would  seem  as  if  in  the  year  1822  our 
poet  again  shifted  his  lodgings  and  removed  once  more  back  in 
the  direction  of  Bride-street. 

For  a number  of  years  there  was  a growing  clique  of  corre* 
spondent3  in  the  Almanacks,  notably  with  the  hypercritical 
James  Martin  of  Millbrook,  Oldcastle  (Blatty  O’Reilly),  at  their 
head,  who  assumed  the  role  of  censors  and  rulers  in  Di,  and  from 
their  assumed  lofty  eminence  looked  down  with  contempt  or 
envy  on  other  aspiring  bards  in  their  attempts  at  the  sublime. 
At  length  their  criticisms  and  vilifying  grew  so  particularly 
obnoxious,  that  the  two  mutual  friends,  Tighe  and  Mangan, 
under  different  noms-de-plumet  resolved  to  chastise  these 
Meathean  critics’  proud  insolence,  and  turn  their  self-assumed 
airs  i^to  ridicule ; and  from  the  year  of  1823  till  Jones’s  two 
Diaries  ceased  publication  in  1826  they  gave  this  self-conceited 
and  domineering  junto  more  than  they  bargained  for. 

Tighe  invariably  disported  himself  under  the  guises  of  Ned 
Numberless  and  Peter  Puff ; while  the  modest  Mangan  was 
content  to  play  second  fiddle  and  assume  such  titles  as  Peter  Puff 
Secundus,  P.  V.  M‘Guffin,  An  Idler,  &c.  The  premier  Peter, 
besides  laying  the  lash  on  his  censorious  opponents  with  no  un- 
sparing hand,  very  often  wound  up  his  cutting  effusions  by 
holding  up  to  public  view  his  confrere  Peter  Puff  Secundus  as  a 
model  of  perfection  whose  stanzas  the  bards  should  endeavour 
to  imitate.  And  the  poet  thus  lauded,  not  to  be  outdone,  in 
courtesy,  of  course,  should  lay  the  “soft  sawder”  in  profusion 
on  his  friend  Peter  the  first,  in  return — as,  for  instance,  none 
else  but  a poet  of  Mangan’s  supernatural  genius  could  indulge 
in  the  mock  heroic  strain  of  this  Rebus  4 by  “ Peter  Puff  Secundus 
of  Mud  Island,  the  other  side  of  the  bog,  addressed  to  Ned 
Numberless,”  and  the  New  Ladies’  Almanack  for  1823.  Sub- 
joined is  merely  the  second  stanza,  but  the  whole  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  being  quoted  : — 

**  What  shall  I say  to  thee,  thou  son  of  song  ? 

What  can  I say?  I mean  ; 

Oh  ! for  a crutch  whereon  to  lean 
And  help  my  gout-struck  muse  along  ! 

Powers  of  genius  ! whither  have  ye  sped 

That  still  ye  answer  not  my  cry  ? 

Do  you  disdain  to  throw  me  a reply  ? 

Or  are  ye  so  employed  with  peerless  Ned 
Ye  have  not  time  to  heed  such  one  as  I ? 

No  matter  which  ; l claim  the  pity 
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0£  all,  from  him  who  pens  the  deathless  rebus 
Down  to  the  man  who  writes  an  epic  ditty 
To  earn  the  title  of  ‘a  child  of  Phoebus.* 

Give  me  your  pity,  then,  ye  bards  sublime  ! 

And  let  it  flow  in  copious  streams  of  rhyme  g 
Weep  in  each  line  or  I shall  weep  myself. 

Lo  ! down  my  cheek  the  tear  to  gallop  tries— 

Moll,  hand  me  that  old  apron  from  the  shelf 
That  I may  wipe  mine  eyes  ! 

In  Grant's  Almanack  for  this  same  year  (1823)  James  Mangan, 
Dublin,  ha*  a very  pretty  Enigma  (1)  on  the  word  “ Captivity’' ; 
his  celebrated  three  nought  (000)  prize  piece  ; Rebus  1,  on  what 
it  professei  to  treat  of,  “ A Mystery”;  and  Charade  4,  a light 
trifle  eulogistic  of  the  poet  “ Bloomfield. ” Besides  which, 

under  the  guise  of  Peter  Puff  Secundus,  he  has  a small  satirical 
affair,  Ch  trade  3,  addressed  to  the  sons  of  lore.  The  censorious 
James  Martin  Millbrook,  it  is  well  known,  was  supposed  to  be 
master  of  many  languages,  and  our  sly  satirist  Mangan  touches  ! 
off  the  Meathean  bard  to  nature  in  his  Rebus  1,  this  yea*-.  We 
just  cull  three  of  the  stanzas  : — 

“ Yes,  I have  seen  him  ! T have  seen  his  phiz,  he 
Appeared  to  me  to  be  extremely  busy 
Inspiring  poets — he  inspired  me  also  ; 

Now  I can  write,  write,  write — I’m  fully  able 
To  write  in  any  language-^I’m  a Babel — 

And  then  your  left-hand  scribblers  I can  maul  so, 

» i i i i i i • 

**  What  is  it  ? transpositions  and  initials 
Thick  as  throughout  the  oceans  are  the  sea-shells  ? 

Demands  a man  who  styles  himself  a critic  ; 

And  who  with  saddled  nose  and  visage  solemn 
Is  glancing  over  every  page  and  column 
To  mark  whose  muse  is  most  a paralytic, 

But  if,  as  I opine,  thy  head  be  stored  with 
What  men  of  genius  never  wish  to  hoard  with 
Too  much  frugality,  thou  wilt  demand  : 

O Nature  ! Nature  ! why  are  furnished  sconces 
So  thinly  scattered  through  thy  works,  while  dunces 
Are  as  a swarm  of  locusts  through  the  land  ?” 

Beside  the  before-mentioned,  Rebus  4 in  the  “ New  Ladies’ 
Almanac”  for  1823,  our  poet  has  another  satirical  piece,  Enigma 
2,  under  the  like  disguise  of  Peter  Puff  Secundus , addressed  to 
Ned  Numberless,  on  the  word  “ Example,”  which  we  are  sorry 
our  space  does  not  permit  U3  to  quote  in  full,  such  a series  of 
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scathing  denunciations  abounding  throughout.  Besides  those 
two  given  anonymously,  Charade  1 this  year,  on  the  word 
“ Misery,”  is  under  our  poet’s  real  name.  In  consequence  of 
the  proprietor,  William  Jones’s,  illness,  there  were  no  Diaries 
published  for  the  year  1824,  but  in  “ Grant’s  Almanac”  for  the 
following  year  James  Mangan  comes  out  with  a most  incom- 
prehensible enigma,  surmounted  with  four  asterisks  and  two 
dashes,  the  solution  of  which  was  fully  as  mysterious  a3  the 
heading  itself,  “The  End  of  the  Enigma.”  Beneath  the  like 
cabalistic  signs  he  has  likewise  “ An  Address  Extraordinary”  in 
Byronic  metre  ; and  under  his  real  name  a small  charade  on 
the  word  “ Magic  Lanthorn.” 

Turning  now  to  the  “New  Ladies’  Almanac”  for  1825  he  has 
Charade  1 on  the  word  “Knowledge”  ; Enigma  17,  mournfully 
inscribed  to  his  dear  Mother  Ireland,  in  a patriotic  vein  ; and 
Rebus  8,  addressed  to  some  particular  Catherine.  He  could  not 
possibly  have  here  meant  hi3  own  mother,  Catherine  Smith,  for 
in  it  he  mercilessly  and  unfeelingly  compares  a woman’s  tongue 
to  the  solution,  “ Perpetual  Motion.”  It  concludes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ ’Tis  that,  0 Catherine  ! which  the  child  who  will 
Need  only  hearken,  to  discern  among 
The  thousand  wonders  of  thy  swift,  thy  shrill, 

* Thy  strong,  thy  sweeping,  thy  o’er  whelming  tongue,” 

Could  any  similes  more  emphatic  be  indulged  in  ? 

James  Mangan  has  still  his  three  puzzling  contributions  in 
Grant’s  Almanack  for  1826.  Enigma  2 and  Charade  1,  under 
the  initials  of  “ M.  E.,  Dublin”  ; and  Rebus  1,  a most  eccentric 
sort  of  composition,  under  the  guise  of  “P.  V.  M‘Guffin,  Bel- 
lewstown,”  addressed  to  “Nobody”;  with  eight  stanzas,  of  a 
most  rhapsodical  tendency,  in  Byronic  verse,  dedicated  to  the 
publisher,  William  Jones,  his  correspondents  in  general,  and 
the  universe  in  particular.  These  latter  stanzas  likewise  appear 
in  the  “ New  Ladies’  Almanack”  for  the  same  year.  We  cannot 
forbear  quoting  one  extract  from  this  magnificent  poem,  as 
showing  that  our  poet  had  already  commenced  to  study  the 
mystic,  museful  German  lyrics  : — 

“Some  prize  a German 

Tale,  in  all  its  mummeried  mysticism  and  plot, 

Some  sleep,  some  sweep,  and  some  weep  o’er  a sermon  $ 

Some  doat  upon  the  drama — some  do  not. 

Some  send  all  brain  births  whatsoe’er  to  pot, 

Saving  the  daily  press  ; some  look  with  loathing 
On  the  same  daily  press,  being  early  taught 
To  view  it  as  mere  frivolity  and  frothing. 

Your  favourite,  if  you  please?  I relish  nothing  —nothing  ! 
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In  the  last  “ New  Ladies’  Almanack,”  published  (for  1826) 
under  the  like  initials  of  “M.  E , Dublin,”  our  poet,  James 
Mangan,  has  another  most  splendid  affair  in  Spenserian  stanzas  ; 
and  Charade  1,  a puzzle  of  eight  lines,  together  with  an 
enigma,  under  one  of  his  old  disguises,  “ Peter  Puff,  Secundus, 
of  Mud  Island,”  while  perhaps  one  of  the  most  sublime  produc- 
tions that  he  ever  penned  appears  as  Rebus  i.  These  were  the 
last  compositions  of  a puzzling  nature  that  our  rapidly  rising 
poet  indited  for  the  Almanacks.  His  patron,  William  Jones, 
resigned  the  publication  of  his  two  popular  diaries  after  the 
year  1826,  and  the  ambitious  Mangan  thought  it  beneath  his 
notice  to  correspond  to  Brett  Smith’s  “ Lady’s  and  Farmer’s 
Almanack,”  the  diminutive  substitute  that  arose  in  their  stead. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  during  these  nine  years  of  our  poet’s 
connection  with  Jones’s  Diaries  he  contributed  no  less  than 
thirty  eight  mystical  pieces  to  their  varied  pages — a very  large 
number  indeed,  when  we  take  into  account  the  restrictions  that 
were  then  imposed  on  the  several  correspondents  against  for- 
warding more  than  the  magic  number  of  three  to  each  almanack 
annually. 


Chapter  III.— He  Becomes  a Member  of  the  Comet  Club, 
His  Contributions  to  the  Penny  Journals. 

Through  the  bankruptcy  and  premature  death  of  his  father, 
the  youthful  James  Mangan,  being  thrown  on  his  own  resources, 
was  necessarily  obliged  to  labour  hard  to  support  the  small 
family  dependent  on  him  for  support.  During  the  subsequent 
five  years,  a period  which  should  have  been  to  him  the  most 
joyous  of  his  life,  he  was  glad  to  accept  employment  at  the  truly 
monotonous  work  of  a scrivener’s  clerk.  After  this  long  ap- 
prenticeship at  copying  legal  documents,  his  assiduity  and  atten- 
tion to  his  duties  were  rewarded  by  an  astute  attorney  making 
him  his  confidential  employee,  in  which  latter  capacity  our  poet 
remained  three  years  or  so.  However  his  carping  biographers 
may  blame  him  for  his  after-life  excesses,  we  have  the  authority 
of  the  late  James  Tighe,  who  was  likewise  at  the  scrivenery 
business,  that  during  this  weary  decade  of  years  “a  more  in- 
dustrious or  exemplary  young  man  than  James  Mangan  never 
breathed  the  breath  of  life.”  When  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
the  day  were  over  he  invariably  devoted  the  evening  to  study, 
and  hence  it  is  that  he  in  course  of  time  was  able  to  acquire 
such  proficiency  in  the  Latin,  French,  German,  and  other  lan- 
guages. 

A few  years  ago  some  captious  critic  in  the  Irishman  news- 
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paper,  amongst  other  sins  laid  to  the  poet's  charge,  took  excep- 
tion to  the  self-taught  Mangan  being  ever  an  adept  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue.  A literary  friend  of  ours,  Mr,  Hayes,  who  was 
long  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  is 
quite  indignant  at  any  Bcribe  thus  remorselessly  endeavour- 
ing to  pluck  01F  one  of  the  few  laurels  that  long  adorned 
the  poet's  brow,  and  in  proof  of  the  falsity  of  such  an  asser- 
tion has  since  exhibited  to  several  of  Mangan's  admirers, 
amongst  whom  is  the  present  writer,  an  original  German  lesson, 
in  the  poet's  own  caligraphy,  that  he  had  written  out  when  he 
and  this  Mr.  Hayes’s  3ister  Catherine  were  con  amove  studying 
that  language  in  their  juvenile  days.  If  Mangan  was  not  a per- 
fect master  of  the  tongue  he  never  could  have  produced  such 
an  endless  variety  of  translations  of  these  beautiful  German 
lyrics  which  are  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  literary  world. 
Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  notwithstanding  our  poet's 
many  splendid  translations  from  the  Gaelic,  he  was  at  best  but 
an  indifferent  Irish  scholar,  and  was  chiefly  indebted  to  the  late 
Eugene  O'Curry,  John  D’Donovan,  and  John  O’Daly  for  literal 
renderings  of  the  many  Gaelic  pieces  which  from  time  to  time 
he  produced  in  metrical  form. 

Like  the  generality  of  mankind,  of  course  our  poet  was  smitten 
with  the  all  inspiring  passion  of  love.  But  who  the  object  of 
hi3  blighted  affection  was,  who  the  cruel  charmer  that  encour- 
aged his  attentions  till  in  the  end  she  spurned  the  love-lorn 
youth  from  her  and  made  a wreck  of  his  too-confiding  heart,  at 
thi3  distance  of  time  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  All  we 
know  o?.  the  fickle  deluder  is  that  her  name  was  Frances,  and 
tha  , she  was  far  above  her  suitor  in  social  position.  Mitchel's 
version  of  this  love  episode  is  to  i.he  following  effect : 

u He  (Mangan)  was  on  terms  of  visiting  at  a house  where 
there  were  three  sisters,  one  of  thorn  beautiful,  spirituelle , and  a 
coquette.  The  old  story  here  was  once  more  re-enacted  in  due 
order.  Paradise  opened  before  him,  the  imaginative  and  im- 
passi  ned  soul  of  a devoted  boy  bending  in  homage  before  an 
enchantress.  She  received  it,  was  pleased  with  it,  even  en- 
couraged and  stimulated  it  by  various  acts  known  to  that  class 
of  pencns,  until  she  was  fully  and  proudly  conscious  of  her  ab- 
solute power  over  one  other  noble  and  gifted  nature,  until  she 
knew  thai  she  was  the  centre  of  the  whole  orbit  of  his  being  and 
the  light  of  his  life.  Then  with  cold  surprise,  as  wondering 
that  he  could  be  guilty  of  such  a foolish  presumption,  she  exer- 
cised her  > ndoubted  prerogative  and  whistled  him  down  the 
wind.  His  air  paradise  was  suddenly  a darkness  and  a chaos. 
He  ever  loved  and  hardly  looked  upon  any  woman  for  ever 
more." 
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How  feelingly  the  poet  depicts  his  one  all-absorbing  passion 
towards  the  heartless  beauty  glaring  up  suddenly  like  a meteor 
in  his  breast,  and  all  as  quickly  extinguished,  we  have  but  to 
repeat  those  expressive  stanzas,  which  he  gives  as  a translation 
from  the  German  of  Kueckart 

AND  THEN  NO  MORE. 

I saw  her  once  a little  while — and  then  no  more  ; 

’Twas  Eden’s  light  on  earth  awhile — and  then  no  more  : 

Among  the  throng  she  passed  along  the  meadow  floor — 

Spring  seemed  to  smile  on  earth  awhile— and  then  no  more. 

Bat  whence  she  came,  which  way  she  went,  what  garb  she  wore, 

I noted  not : I gazed  awhile — and  then  no  more  1 

I saw  her  once  one  little  while — and  then  no  more  : 

’Twas  Paradise  on  earth  awhile— and  then  no  more. 

Ah  ! what  avail  my  vigils  pale — my  magic  lore  ? 

Sbe  shone  before  mine  eyes  awhile — and  then  no  more. 

The  shallop  of  my  peace  is  wrecked  on  Beauty’s  shore  ; 

Near  Hope’s  fair  isle  it  rode  awhile— and  then  no  more  ! 

I saw  her  once  a little  while — and  then  no  more  ; 

Earth  looked  like  Heaven  a little  while — and  then  no  more  ; 

Her  presence  thrilled  and  lighted  to  its  very  core 
My  desert  breast  a little  while — and  then  no  more  : 

So  may  perchance  a meteor  glance  at  midnight  o’er 
Some  ruined  pile  a little  while — and  then  no  more  1 

I saw  her  once  a little  while — and  then  no  more  ; 

The  Earth  was  Peri-land  awhile — and  then  no  more  : 

Oh  ! might  I see  but  once  again  as  once  before, 

Through  chance  or  wile,  that  shape  awhile — and  then  no  more — 
Death  soon  would  seal  my  grief  ;*this  heart,  now  sad  and  sore, 
Would  beat  anew  a little  while — and  then  no  more  ! 

From  the  circumstance  of  J ames  Mangan  in  1821,  for  the 
first  time,  giving  his  address  in  the  Diaries  as  6 York-street, 
we  may  safely  assume  that  it  was  in  the  previous  year  he  com- 
menced his  weary  occupation  at  the  scrivenery  desk.  It  must 
be,  then,  when  he  was  about  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  while 
still  engaged  at  the  dreary  toil  of  transcribing  abstruse  law 
parchments,  that  this  remarkable  love  affair  occurred,  which 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  him  miserable  for  the  remainder  of 
his  existence,  or  his  friend  Tighe  would  not  in  1826  have  ad- 
dressed the  subjoined  remarkable  enigma  to  him,  in  Burns’s 
metre,  adjuring  him  to  shake  off  that  cruel  lethargy  which  had 
taken  possession  of  his  soul,  and  assume  once  more  his  wonted 
gaiety  of  spirits.  The  dates,  too,  agree  in  every  particular.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  the  poet’s  time  passed  at  the  scrivenery 
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business  was  limited  to  five  years,  and  it  must  thus  be  in  1825, 
the  very  year  that  this  Enigma  was  penned,  that  he  entered 
on  the  duties  of  attorney’s  clerk,  or  his  late  office  companion, 
Tighe,  would  not,  as  he  here  does,  bid  him  such  an  affectionate 
farewell 

Enigma  1,  by  James  Tighe,  Dublin,  addressed  to  James 
Mangan  (from  Grant’s  Almanack  for  1826) 

Frae  new-come  folk  what  tarry  near 
I aften  fer  my  Jamie  spier, 

As  how  he  liked  the  bygone  year, 

And  sic  discourse ; 

And  if  his— what  d’ye  call  it  ?— fear 
Is  naething  worse. 

On  fine-strung  nerves  that  witch  can  play 
Such  dirgefu’  notes  by  night  and  day, 

Till  Fancy  sees  a dread  array 
O’  clouds  and  gloom 
Arching  a dark,  a dismal  way 
Down  to  the  tomb. 

Some  canna’  thole  the  mental  pain 
That  racks  a nerve-disordered  brain, 

Hence  deadly  dives  an’  draughts  are  ta’en 
To  smooth  the  way, 

As  some  prefer  the  sharp,  wee  skein, 

Like  Castlereagh. 

When  pilot  Reason  quits  the  prow, 

Man  ! what  a crazy  thing  art  thou  ? 

Alas  1 around  thy  charfciess  brow, 

An’  shattered  form 
The  Winter  waves  of  life  do  row 
A rude,  wild  storm. 

Och  ! Jamie,  shake  away  the  dole 
That  hath  too  long  o’ercast  thy  soul— 

I’ll  no’  commend  the  reeking  bowl, 

Or  gillhouse  fun  ; 

Rut  just  a morn’  an’  evenin’  stroll, 

An  loup  an’  run. 

Farewell  my  friend,  in  whom  I find 
Reflected  bright  loved  Leonard’s*  mind— 

Leonard,  the  modest,  gentle,  kind, 

Whose  soul’s  embrace 
Enclosed  within  its  love  refined 
The  human  race. 


* Michael  Leonard,  of  Trim,  a former  editoi  of  “Jones’  Diaries,”  who 
died  in  1SL3. 
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After  a four  years’  retirement  from  the  literary  world,  in 
1830  oi.r  future  poet  joiuod  that  brilliant  political  coterie  known 
as  “ the  Comet  Civ  b,”  the  projectors  of  the  Comet  newspaper,  the 
Satirist,  the  Parsons’  Horn  Book,'  the  Valentine  Postbag,  the 
original  Paddy  Kelly’s  Budget,  &c.  The  early  members  of  this 
distinguished  circle  were  twelve  in  number,  and  consisted  of 
Thomas  Browne,  the  editor,  a Queen’s  County  miller,  who  in- 
variably sported  the  <iom~de~plume  of  ‘ ‘ Jonathan  Buckthorn©”  ; 
John  Sheehan,  sub*  editor,  in  after-life  proprietor  of  the  Evening 
Mail ; Robert  Knox,  subsequently  editor  of  the  London  Morn ■ 
mg  Herald ; Sterling  Coyne,  poet  and  dramatist ; the  great 
Samuel  Lover,  who  at  the  time  designed  all  those  curious  carica- 
tures in  “The  Parson’s  Horn  Book”;  Dominick  Ronayne,then 
member  for  a Southern  borough ; George  Dunbar,  known 
as  “Nebula,”  a new  star  fresh  from  Trinity  College  honours  ; 
Maurice  O’Connell,  son  of  the  Liberator  ; John  G.  O’Callaghan 
author  of  “ The  Green  Book”  ; A.  Norreys  Jephson,  afterwards 
M.P.  for  Mallow;  T.  Kennedy,  who  wrote  under  the  pseudonyme 
of  “O’More”;  and,  lastly,  our  poet,  James  Mangan.  A 
jacetious  writer,  one  of  themselves,  discussing  the  religious 
aspect  of  this  mixed  assembly  of  the  wit  and  genius  of  the 
metropolis,  arrived  at  tho  conclusion  that  they  were  pretty  evenly 
balanced,  for  while  five  were  Protestants  of  the  extreme  Liberal 
school,  six  were  Roman  Catholics ; but,  strange  to  say,  their 
late  accession,  our  poet,  was  then  looked  upon  as  a sort  of 
hybrid  belonging  to  neither  persuasion. 

“Mangan’s  religion,”  says  this  commentator  in  the  London 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December^  1874,  “was  undemonstra- 
tive and  doubtful.  As  he  used  to  say  himself  in  those  days,  it 
would  be  the  foulest  judicial  murder,  next  to  that  of  Socrates, 
to  make  him  drink  of  the  poisoned  cup  for  an  over  jealous  love 
or  hatred  of  any  of  the  Churches.”  Further  on,  this  gossiper, 
who  manifestly  was  ignorant  of  our  poet’s  connection  with 
Jones’s  Diaries,  says:  “Clarence  Mangan,  who  signed  his 
own  initials  to  his  articles  in  prose  and  verse,  began  his  erratic 
literary  career  in  the  Comet,  to  which  he  gave  the  first  of  his 
“ Leaflets  from  the  German  Oak”  long  before  he  contributed  to 
the  Dublin  University  Magazine  or  to  the  literature  of  the 
Young  Ireland  party.  He  was  one  of  the  Comet's  merry 
youngsters.  Poor  fellow  ! there  was  a pleasant  cup  filled,  not 
with  hemlock  juice,  but  the  beverage  of  his  country,  to  which 
he  was  over-partial  through  life,  and  which,  as  in  poor  Maginn’s 
and  many  another  gifted  Irishman’s  case,  carried  him  off  at  last. 
He  wound  up,  however,  dying  a sincere  Christian  and  a good 
Catholic  as  well.” 

That  Mangan  at  any  time  of  his  life  was  so  indifferent  to  the 
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practices  of  Lis  holy  religion  as  this  panderer  to  English  preju- 
dices thus  broadly  asserts,  we  firmly  disbelieve,  and  in  contra- 
diction of  same,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  before  mentioned 
remarks  of  the  punster,  James  Tighe,  his  particular  friend  and 
associate  in  his  youthful  days.  True  it  is  that  from  the  time  of 
our  poet’s  connection  with  the  Comet  Club,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  many  orgies  which  parties  employed  about  the  office  had 
nightly  in  the  select  parlour  of  that  vivacious  wit  and  satirist, 
Alfred  Howard,  2 Church  lane,  College-green,  adjacent  thereto, 
we  may  date  the  commencement  of  the  frail  Mangan’s  inordinate 
thirst  for  the  fiery  fluid,  so  detrimental  to  his  future  prospects 
through  life.  The  career  of  the  Comet  at  the  most  was  blit 
ephemeral,  having,  we  understand,  in  its  second  year  been  put 
an  end  to  by  a Government  prosecution. 

When  in  1832  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal  was  started  under 
the  auspices  of  Petrie  and  O’Donovan,  the  already  irresolute 
James  Mangan,  brought  to  a certain  extent  under  the  shadow  of 
their  patronage,  was  induced,  for  a small  remuneration,  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  new  serial.  His  total  contributions  to  this 
favoured  weekly  publication,  before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  bigoted  Philip  Dixon  Hardy,  were  three  original  poetical 
pieces,  and  five  metrical  translations  from  the  German.  Two 
of  these  latter,  “The  Separation,”  from  Klopstock;  and  “The 
Two  Sorts  of  Human  Greatness,”  from  Blumauer,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Mitchel’s  collection.  To  all  of  these,  with  one  excep- 
tion, for  the  first  time,  the  nom  de  plume  of  “Clarence”  is 
attached,  and  hence  it  is  that  for  the  future  our  poet  was  chiefly 
known  as  James  Clarence  Mangan.  Even  at  this  early  period, 
from  his  unsettled  habits  and  mysterious  mode  of  concealing 
himself  for  whole  weeks  at  a time,  his  life  appears  to  have  be- 
come a burthen  to  him,  as  may  be  already  traced  through  almost 
e very  original  stanza  of  his  in  this  truly  national  publication. 
3 ust  glance  over  this  rhapsody,  “ The  Dying  Enthusiast  to  His 
Child,”  the  very  first  which  appeared  from  his  pen  in  this  Penny 
J ournal.  It  opens  as  follows 

“ Speak  no  more  of  life — - 
What  can  life  bestow 
In  this  amphitheatre  of  strife, 

All  times  dark  with  tragedy  and  woe 
Know’st  thou  not  how  care  and  pain  ? 

Build  their  lampless  dwelling  in  the  brain, 

Ever  as  the  stern  intrusion 
Of  our  teachers,  Time  and  Truth, 

Turn  to  gloom  the  bright  illusion, 

Rainbowed  in  the  soul  of  youth  ? 

Would’st  thou  have  me  live  when  this  is  ao  ? 

Oh  ! no,  no  ! 
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There  are  three  other  stanzas  conceived  in  the  same  vein. 

His  second  poetical  flight,  “ The  One  Mystery,”  breathes  the 
same  loathing  of  all  sublunary  things,  and  that  innate  longing 
of  the  soul  to  soar  aloft  and  pierce  the  dark  veil  that  conceals 
futurity  from  its  gaze.  We  give  only  the  concluding  stanza  : — 

“ No  more,  no  more,  with  aching  brow 
And  restless  heart  and  aching  brain, 

We  ask  the  when,  the  where,  the  how, 

And  ask  in  vain  ; 

And  all  philosophy,  all  faith, 

All  earthly,  all  celestial  lore, 

Have  but  one  voice,  which  only  saith  s 
Endure — adore  !” 

Even  his  third  and  last  original  poem,  “ Enthusiasm,”  dis- 
plays the  like  troubled  longings.  We  append  the  opening 
verse,  but  three  others  follow  in  the  like  desponding  strain 

“ Not  yet  trodden  under  wholly, 

Not  yet  darkened. 

O my  spirit’s  flickering  lamp  ! art  thou  ; 

Still,  alas  ! thou  wanest,  though  but  slowly, 

And  I feel  as  though  my  heart  had  darkened 
To  the  whispers  of  despondence  now.” 

We  believe  the  first  of  our  poet’s  German  translations  which 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  his  favourite,  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine , was  “The  Literary  Lady,”  under  the  initial  “C.” 
(Clarence),  in  its  issue  for  January,  1834.  This  was  followed 
oy  “The  Pilgrim,”  by  “Clarence,”  in  the  number  for  June; 
“The  Story  of  Constancy,”  from  Burger,  under  the  initial 
“ C.” ; and  the  “Ivy  Tree,”  under  that  of  “ M.,”  for  the  month 
of  July.  “To  My  Friends,”  “The  Opening  of  the  New  Cen- 
tury,” from  Schiller,  and  “The  Ballad  of  Leonora,”  under 
James  C.  Mangan’s  full  name,  in  the  October  issue;  “The 
Romance  of  Don  Guyseros,”  “ The  Song  of  Hoelty,”  and  “ To 
My  Beloved  One,”  in  that  magazine  for  December,  1834.  We 
make  no  apology  for  quoting  in  full  this  last  beautiful  render- 
ing of  the  German  poet’s  plaint,  as  mirroring  to  nature  the  state 
of  his  own  sere  and  dejected  heart 

THE  BELOVED  ONE. 

(From  the  German  of  Heine.  Not  in  Mitchel. ) 

“ Oh,  why  are  the  roses  so  drooping  and  pale, 

My  sweet  ! — wilt  thou  whisper  me  why? 

Oh,  why,  my  beloved  ! in  the  heat  of  the  vale 
Do  the  violets  languish  and  die  ? 

And  why  with  so  plaintive  and  wailing  a sound 
Goes  singing  the  lark  in  the  skies  ? 
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Or  why  from  the  odorous  blossoms  around 
Should  the  scents  of  the  charnel  arise  ? 

And  why  will  the  sun  the  green  valley  belcw 
Thus  wanly  and  dimly  illume  ? 

Oh,  why  should  the  earth  like  a wilderness  show 
And  as  vacant  of  soul  as  the  tomb  ? 

And  why  am  1,  too,  so  dejected  and  lone  ! 

O loved  of  my  bosom,  canst  tell  ? 

My  richest  of  treasures  ! my  beautiful  one  ! 

Oh,  why  dost  thou  bid  me  farewell  ?” 

Mangan’s  translation  from  the  French  of  Lamartine’s  “ Man,” 
addressed  to  Lord  Byron,  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  for 
December,  1835,  opens  out  most  solemnly  : — 

**  Thou  whose  mysterious  name  Earth  yet  can  scarcely  tell, 
Man,  demon,  demigod,  the  birth  of  Heaven  or  Hell — 

Byron  ! whate’er  thou  art,  spirit  of  ill  or  good, 

I love  thy  barbarous  lyre  and  darkly  museful  mood.” 

Our  poet’s  contributions  to  the  Dublin  University  Magazine 
extended  over  a series  of  years.  The  most  admired  of  his  Ger- 
man translations  were  collected  together  and  published  in  two 
volumes  by  Curry,  Dublin,  in  the  year  1845,  under  the  title  of 
“ German  Anthology.”  We  may  add  that  so  great  was  the 
number  of  those  delightful  lyric3  that,  though  John  Mitchel 
devoted  308  pages  or  fully  two-thirds  of  his  book  to  them,  he 
could  only  publish  the  cream  of  the  collection. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Todd  our  needy  poet  was  for 
some  time  employed  in  cataloguing  the  books  in  Trinity  College 
Library,  and  it  was  while  here  engaged  that  his  biographer, 
Mitchel,  first  caught  a glimpse  of  one  whom  he  so  touchingly 
described  in  after  years.  He  is  then  depicted  by  that  clever  his- 
torian : — “ A spare  and  meagre  figure,  somewhat  under  the 
middle  height,  with  a finely  formed  head,  clear  blue  eyes,  and 
features  of  peculiar  delicacy.  His  face  was  pallid  and  worn, 
and  the  light  hair  seemed  not  so  much  grizzled  as  bleached.” 

James  Clarence  Mangan’s  other  chief  literary  patrons  about 
this  period  besides  Dr.  Todd  were  George  Petrie,  John 
O’Donovan,  and  Dr.  Anster,  translator  of  “Faust.”  Through 
the  interest  of  Petrie  our  poet  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
Ordnance  Survey  Office,  located  at  Great  Charles-street,  in  our 
city,  where  he  was  for  some  time  in  daily  intercourse  with  the 
leading  topographers  and  antiquarians  of  the  day.  Amongst 
these  was  the  distinguished  W.  F.  Wakeman,  who,  in  his  own 
quaint  way,  thus  describes  his  eccentric  office-companion  in  the 
pages  of  Duffy's  Magazine  : — 

“Poor  Clarence  Mangan,  with  his  queer  puns  and  jokes, 
and  odd  little  cloak  and  wonderful  hat,  which  evidently 
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resembled  the  tiles  that  broomstick-riding  witches  are  usually 
represented  with,  his  flax-coloured  wig  and  false  teeth,  and  the 
inevitable  bottle  of  tar- water,  from  which  he  would  sip  and  sip 
all  day,  except  when  asleep  with  a plain  deal  desk  for  his  pil- 
low ! By  the-by,  it  was  in  that  office,  the  little  back  parlour  in 
Great  Charles-street,  that  Mangan  penned  his  famous  ballad, 
“ The  Woman  of  Three  Cows,”  and  I verily  believe  the  composi- 
tion did  not  occupy  him  half  an  hour.  Mangan  was  a man  of 
many  peculiarities.  In  addition  to  the  curious  hat  and  little 
round  cloak,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  wearing  a huge 
pair  of  dark  green  spectacles,  which  had  the  effect  of  setting  off 
his  singularly  wan  and  wax  like  countenance  with  about  as  much 
force  as  might  be  accomplished  by  the  contrast  of  colour.  Some- 
times, even  in  the  most  settled  weather,  he  might  be  seen 
parading  the  streets  with  a very  voluminous  umbrella  under 
each  arm !” 

Our  poet  was  afterwards  employed  by  Petrie  and  O’Donovan  in 
copying  rare  works  on  topography,  <fec.,  for  them  in  the 
Dublin  libraries. 

“ Mangan  is  at  work  for  you,  and  an  admirable  scribe  he  is — 
first-rate.” — Letter  of  Petrie  to  O’Donovan,  Sept.  8,  1838. 

“Mangan  is  copying  for  you  at  Marshes’  Library,  and  is 
working  at  the  Latin,  so  that  you  will  soon  have  him  a valuable 
caterer.” — Letter  of  ditto  to  ditto,  Nov.  12,  1838. 

When,  chiefly  at  the  solicitation  of  Petrie,  the  Messrs.  Gunn 
and  Cameron,  of  Dublin,  started  the  Irish  Penny  Journal  in  1841, 
Mangan’s  contributions  in  the  poetical  line  were  some  of  its 
chief  attractions.  In  all  no  less  than  seventeen  metrical  articles 
of  his  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  that  high-class  periodical. 
“ The  World’s  Changes,”  “ Alexander  and  the  Tree,”  “ Lfe  and 
its  Illusions,  “ The  Divorced”  (from  the  Moldavian),  Sonnet, 
“ The  Departure  of  Love,”  “ Tne  Field  of  Kunnersdorf”  (from 
the  German),  “ Slighted  Love”  (from  the  Spanish),  and  from 
the  Irish  “ The  Lament  for  Kincora,”  “ The  Woman  of  Three 
Cows,  the  “ Elegy  on  the  Tironean  and  Tirconnelian  Princes 
Buried  at  Rome,” and  “Kathleen  Ny- Houlihan,”  with  six  Apo- 
logues and  Fables  chiefly  translated  from  the  German.  His  “ De- 
parture of  Love”  well  deserves  being  quoted  here  as  having  refer- 
ence to  his  own  mournful  and  dejected  state  : 

Spirit  of  wordless  love  ! that  in  the  lone 

Bowers  of -the  poet’s  museful  soul  doth  weave 
Tissues  of  thought  hued  like  the  skies  of  eve 
Ere  the  last  glories  of  the  sun  hath  shown 
How  soon,  almost  before  our  hearts  have  known 
The  change,  above  the  ruins  of  thy  throne, 

Whose  vanished  beauty  we  would  faiu  retrieve 
With  all  earth’s  thrones  beside,  we  stand  and  grieve. 
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Bat  weep  not ; for  the  world’s  chill  breath  hath  bound 
In  chains  of  ice  the  fountains  of  our  tears 
And  ever  mourning  Memory  thenceforth  rears 
Her  altars  upon  desecrated  ground, 

And  always  with  a low,  despondful  sound 
Tolls  the  disastrous  bell  of  all  our  years. 


Chapter  IV. — The  Poet’s  Favourite  Haunts— His  Connec- 
tion with  the  Younc  Ireland  Party,  &c.  His  Death. 

The  inspired  Mangan,  as  we  previously  hinted,  was  long  on 
most  intimate  terms  with  the  late  John  O’Daly,  Anglesea- street, 
and  for  a small  remuneration  furnished  him  with  metrical  ver- 
sions of  several  songs  and  poems  from  the  Gaelic  for  that  pub- 
lisher’s valuable  work,  “The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster/’ 
which  went  through  several  editions.  The  subjoined  curious 
fragment,  translated  from  the  Irish,  taken  therefrom,  is  well 
deserving  of  being  quoted  here,  as  well  for  the  long  string  of 
adjectives  which  our  poet  employs  in  the  first  line  as  for  the.un- 
fathomable  mystery  which  pervades  the  whole  stanza  : — 

“There  is  one  waste,  wide,  void,  bleak,  blank,  black,  cold,  odd 
pile 

On  the  highway  ; it’s  length  is  one-third  of  a mile  : 

Whose  is  it  I don’t  kuow — but  you  hear  the  rats  gnawing 
Its  timbers  inside,  while  its  owner  keeps  sawing.” 

During  our  poet’s  long  connection  with  O’Donovan  and 
O’Curry,  guided  and  assisted  by  these  learned  writers,  ho 
brought  forth  some  beautiful  metrical  translations  of  rare 
works  from  the  Irish  for  the  Archaeological,  the  Gaelic,  and 
other  societies,  foremost  of  which  was  “ Tim  Tribes  of  Ireland,” 
a satire  by  HUagus  O’Daly,  who  died  December  16,  1617. 

But,  as  Mitchel  pointedly  remarks,  the  most  of  these  so-called 
translations  from  the  Irish  and  other  languages  must  be  looked 
upon  more  as  loose  paraphrases  or  playful  imitations  to  suit  the 
poet’s  own  wayward  fancy  than  as  faithful  renderings  of  the 
originals.  As,  for  instance,  let  ust  ake  one  stanza  at  random 
from  this  O'Daly’s  poem— j^he  satirist’s  description  of  his  recep- 
tion at  the  mansion  of  The  O’ Byrne  at  Glenmalure — and  just 
compare  John  O’Donovan’s  literal  translation  with  Maugan’s 
exaggerated  poetical  version  of  same.  This  is  O’Donovan’s 
true  rendering  of  the  verse  from  the  Irish  : — 

“ The  daintiest  dish  I got  as  yet 
Among  the  Leinstermen — the  more’s  their  disgrace — 

A lean  goat  in  the  house  of  O’Byrne, 

And  no  mention  of  drink  after  it.” 
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Aad  now  for  Mangan’s  metrical  translation  : — 

“ Escaping  from  Connaught,  I came  into  Lsinster, 

Where  I met  neither  esquire,  dame,  chieftain,  nor  spinster, 
To  give  me  a bit,  till  I came  to  the  house  of  O’Byrne, 
Where  I got  some  roast  meat,  but  I cannot  tell  whether 
’Twas  goat’s  flesh  or  leather  ; 

And  fcr  drink  I plumbed  vainly  jug,  pitcher,  and  churn, 
And  a tallish  tin  tankard  with  horn-nose — 

What  sivash  do  they  tipple  is  more  than  myself  knows  !” 

But  of  all  Mangan’s  spirited  translations  from  the  Irish  there 
are  none  that  for  pathos  or  beauty  of  expression  can  compare 
with  his  metrical  versions  of  the  Gaelic  bards’  addresses  to 
their  downtrodden  Ireland,  under  the  figurative  names  of 
“Dark  Rosaleen,”  “Roisin  Dubh”  (Dark  haired  little  Rose), or 
“Rois  Gheal  Dubh”  (Dark-haired,  fair-skinned  Rose).  Sub- 
joined is  our  poet’s  patriotic  rendering  of  the  second  mentioned 
poem 

ROISIN  DUBII. 

Since  last  night’s  star,  afar,  afar, 

Heaven  was  my  speed — 

I seemed  to  fly  o’er  mountains  high 
On  magic  steed. 

I dashed  through  Erne — the  world  may  learn 
The  cause  from  love, 

For  light  or  sun  shone  on  me  none 
But  Roisin  Dubh, 

0 Roisin  mine  ! droop  not  nor  pine — 

Look  not  so  dull : 

The  Pope  from  Rome  shall  send  thee  home 
A pardon  full ; 

The  priests  are  near — oh  ! do  nob  fear  ; 

From  Heaven  above 
They  come  to  thee — they  come  to  free 
My  Roisin  Bubh. 

Thee  have  I loved — for  thee  have  roved 
O’er  land  and  sea  ; 

My  heart  was  sore— it  ever  more 
Beat  but  for  thee  ; 

1 could  not  weep — I could  not  sleep— 

1 could  not  move, 

For  night  or  day  I dream  alway 
Of  Roisin  Bubh. 

Through  Munster  lands,  by  shores  and  strands, 

Far  could  l roam 
If  I might  get  my  loved  one  yet 
And  bring  her  home 
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O sweetest  flower  that  blooms  in  bower 
Or  dell  or  grove  ! 

Thou  lovest  me,  and  I love  thee, 

My  Roisin  Dubh  ! 

The  sea  shall  burn,  the  earth  shall  mourn. 

The  skies  rain  blood, 

The  world  shall  rise  in  dread  surprise 
And  warful  mood, 

And  hill  and  dale  in  Eire  shake, 

And  hawk  turn  dove, 

Ere  you  shall  pine,  ere  you  decline, 

My  Rosin  Dubh  ! 

We  likewise  cannot  forbear  quoting  here  another  version 

MV  DARK  ROISIN, 

My  guiding  star  of  hope  you  are, 

All  glow  and  grace  ! 

My  blooming  love,  my  spouse  abov8 
All  Adam’s  race  ! 

In  deed  or  thought  you  cherish  nought 
Of  low  or  mean — 

The  base  alone  can  hate  my  own, 

My  dark  Roisin, 

Oh  ! never  mourn,  as  one  forlorn, 

But  bide  your  hour— 

Your  friends  ere  long,  combined  and  strong, 

Will  prove  their  power — 

From  distant  Spain  will  sail  a train 
To  change  the  scene 
That  makes  you  sad,  for  one  more  glad, 

My  dark  Roisin  ! 

Till  then  adieu,  my  fond  and  true  ! 

Adieu  till  then  ! 

Though  now  you  grieve,  still,  still  believe 
We’ll  meet  again. 

I’ll  yet  return  with  hopes  that  burn, 

And  broad  sword  keen — 

Fear  not,  nor  think  you’ll  ever  sink, 

My  dark  Roisin ! 

The  third  is  entirely  too  long,  but  we  give  the  opening 
stanzas 

0 my  dark  Rosaleen  ! 

Do  not  sigh,  do  not  weep  ! 

The  priests  are  on  the  ocean  green— 

They  march  along  the  deep. 
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There’s  wine  from  the  royal  Pop8 
Upon  the  ocean  green, 

And  Spanish  ale  shall  give  you  hope, 

My  dark  Rosaleen  ! 

My  own  Rosaleen  ! 

Shall  glad  your  heart ; shall  give  you  hope— 

Shall  give  you  health  and  help  and  hope  — 

My  dark  Rosaleen  1” 

• 

Besides  being  thus  so  solemn  and  patriotic  in  his  Gaelic 
translations,  or  mournful  and  mysterious  in  his  original  com- 
positions, Mangan  could  if  he  pleased  be  witty  and  facetious  at 
times,  as  instance  this  poetical  fragment  on  his  friend  Tom 
Bentley’s  borrowed  cash 

“ My  friend  Tom  Bentley  borrowed  from  me  lately 
A score  of  yellow  shiners.  Subsequently 
Meeting  the  cove,  I dunned  him  rather  gently  ; 

Whereat  he  drew  himself  up,  and  looked  stately, 

And  said,  <{’Pon  honour  !’*  that  he  wondered  greatly  : 

And  so  he  left  me.  “ Well,”  exclaimed  I mentally, 

I calculate  this  is  not  acting  straightly — 

“You’re  what  slang- whangers  call  a scamp,  Tom  Bentley,” 
In  sooth,  I thought  his  impudence  prodigious, 

And  so  I told  Jack  Smith  a few  days  after, 

But  Jack  burst  out  into  a loud  peal  of  laughter, 

I stared  at  him,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant. 

* Why,  don't  you  see,’  said  he,  * he  keeps  the  Lent  P ” 

About  the  year  1841,  when  the  vivacious  Patrick  G 

fitted  up  his  tavern,  2G  Wexford-street,  as  a " free-and-easy” 
singing  saloon,  with  Lamb,  of  Liberty  lane,  generally  in  the 
chair,  Mangan  was  for  years  an  occasional  visitant  to  the  minia- 
ture theatre.  Here,  sitting  alone  in  some  secluded  corner  and 
dreamily  sipping  his  “ dandy”  of  punch,  no  party  unacquainted 
with  his  person  who  glanced  at  the  uncouthdigure  could  imagine 
that  it  was  the  embodiment  of  the  great  poet,  James  Clarence 
Mangan,  he  saw  before  him.  Here,  too,  our  silent  friend  very 
often  met  with  the  farced  Irish  novelist,  William  Carleton, 
Jackson  (the  original  Terry  Driscoll,  of  the  Warder),  James 
Tighe,  Michael  Sexton,  William  Morewood,  Bill  Holbrook,  and 
other  like  congenial  souls,  who  were  fond  of  cracking  their  jokes 
and  enjoying  themselves  over  a steaming  punch-bowl  of  the 
host’s  own  mixing.  For  young  Patrick  G.,  besides  being  an 
amateur  singer  of  no  mean  order,  was,  like  his  nightly  visitants, 
of  a convivial  disposition  and  fond  of  entertaining  such  distin 
guished  company.  After  mine  host’s  death  Mangan,  though 
not  so  frequently,  still  indulged  in  his  nocturnal  visitations  to  the 
successor  of  the  former  the  late,  erudite  Bernard  B — , sec- 

retary to  the  Vintners’  Society. 
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In  1842,  when  Charles  Gavan  Daffy  and  the  Young  Ireland 
party  started  the  Nation  newspaper,  Mangan  wrote  a splendid 
metrical  opening  address  for  the  first  number.  The  warm- 
hearted editor,  looking  with  commiseration  on  his  truly  forlorn 
condition,  from  henceforward  agreed  to  pay  him  one  pound  per 
week,  the  sole  stipulation  being  that  our  poet  should  furnish  at 
least  one  article,  prose  or  verse,  for  each  issue,  suitable  to  the 
paper.  This  engagement,  we  need  scarcely  add,  was  “ more  hon- 
oured in  the  breach  than  the  observance.”  The  allurements  of 
i he  YVexford-street  saloon,  and  others  of  its  class,  too  often 
proved  more  attractive  to  his  vacillating  mind  than  poring  over 
lusty  tomes  or  inditing  spirited  stanzas  in  the  obscure  back 
office  in  Trinity-street. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Nation  newspaper  the 
leaders  of  the  Young  Ireland  party,  most  of  whom  were  con- 
•*  nected  with  its  staff,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  still  further 
recruiting  their  ranks,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  light  weekly 
suppers  and  short  country  excursions  on  Sundays,  and  to  these 
convivial  meetings  the  shy  Mangan,  being  considered  one  of 
themselves,  as  a matter  of  course,  was  generally  invited.  But  he 
never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  attend.  He  seemed  to  harbour 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  unmeet  for  a dull,  desponding  soul  like 
his  to  associate  with  the  gay,  exuberant  spirits  that  disported 
themselves  at  these  social  gatherings.  Their  late  leader,  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  in  his  last  great  work,  “Young  Ireland,” 
has  thus  feelingly  alluded  to  our  poet,  and  his  repugnance  at  all 
times  to  mix  among  his  fellow-writers  in  the  Nation  office  : — 

“The  man  most  essentially  a poet  among  the  writers  of 
the  Nation  was  Clarence  Mangan.  He  was  as  truly  born  to 
smg  deathless  songs  a3  Keats  or  Shelley,  but  he  lived  and 
died  in  a provincialised  city,  and  his  voice  was  drowned 
for  a time  in  the  roar  of  popular  clamour.  He  was  so 
purely  a poet  that  he  shrank  from  all  other  exercise  of 
his  intellect.  He  cared  nothing  for  political  projects.  He 
could  never  be  induced  to  attend  the  weekly  suppers,  and 
knew  many  of  his  fellow-labourers  only  by  name.  He  lived  a 
secluded,  unwholesome  life,  and  when  he  emerged  into  daylight 
he  was  dressed  in  a blue  (?)  cloak,  midsummer  or  midwinter, 
and  a hat  of  fantastic  shape,  under  which  golden  hair,  as  fine 
and  silky  as  a woman’s,  hung  in  unkempt  tangles,  and  deep 
blue-eyes  lighted  a face  as  colourless  as  parchment.  He  looked 
like  the  spectre  of  some  German  romance  rather  than  a living 
creature.  He  stole  into  the  Nation  office  once  a week  to  talk 
over  literary  projects,  but  if  any  of  my  friends  appeared  he 
took  flight  on  the  instant.  In  earlier  days  I had  spent  many  a 
night,  up  to  the  small  hours,  listening  to  his  delightful  mono- 
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logues  on  poetry  and  metaphysics,  but  the  animal  spirits  and 
hopefulness  of  vigorous  young  men  oppressed  him,  and  he  fled 
from  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  a stranger  as  others  do 
from  reproach  or  insult.” 

It  was  while  in  the  Nation  office  his  biographer,  John 
Mitchel,  was  first  duly  introduced  to  him,  who  now  de- 
scribes our  poet  as  “an  unearthly  and  ghost-like  figure,  in 
a brown  garment — the  same  garment  to  all  appearances  which 
lasted  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  then  an  inveterate  opium- 
eater,  and  used  to  be  continually  sipping  tar-water  the  whole 
day  long.”  Notwithstanding  our  poet’s  many  foibles,  the 
liberal-minded  Duffy  continued  to  pay  the  weekly  stipend,  but, 
his  irregularities  increasing  every  year,  after  a hundred  in- 
effectual efforts  to  reclaim  him — he  would  be  often  invisible  for 
a whole  month — his  patron  was  obliged  at  length  to  give  him  up. 
as  a lost  subject. 

The  crestfallen  Mangan,  thus  given  over  in  despair  by  the 
kind-hearted  Duffy,  about  the  commencement  of  the  year  1847, 
as  a last  resource,  directed  his  weary  steps  to  the  office  of  his 
feliow-pressman,  John  Mitchel,  who  in  the  meantime  had  started 
a paper  of  his  own,  the  United  Irishman,  and  who,  we  need 
scarcely  add,  received  the  poor  bruised  spirit  with  open  arms. 
From  henceforth,  as  this  biographer  boastfully  puts  it,  Mangan 
wrote  no  more  unless  for  his  organ,  the  United  Irishman . It 
was  in  the  office  of  this  paper  that  Mangan  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Thomas  D.  Reilly  and  Joseph  Brennan,  to  the  latter 
Of  whom  he  addressed  one  of  his  most  admired  poems.  When, 
in  1848,  Mitchel  was  arrested,  our  poet,  then  enfeebled  in  body 
and  mind,  wrote  that  he  was  ready  if  necessary  to  share  his 
patron’s  fate. 

It  must  have  been  shortly  after  this  time,  and  while  our  poet 
was  quitting  either  the  Tribune  or  Felon  newspaper  offices  in 
Trinity- street,  that  the  cynical  John  Savage  first  caught  a glimpse 
of  such  a rara  avis , and  which  meeting  this  writer  describes  in 
such  grotesque  fashion  : — 

“A  crooked  little  street  called  Trinity,  off  one  of  the  greatest 
thoroughfares  in  the  city.  The  principal  propellers  of  the  ex- 
citement which  moves  the  city  and  country  have  their  being  in 
this  little  street,  famous  in  Irish  history  in  the  strife  of  her  two 
journals,  the  Irish  Tribune  and  the  Irish  Felon,  both  rivals  in 
their  devotion  to  it.  Out  of  either  of  these  offices — they  are 
side  by  side,  like  brothers  in  a fight — we  perceive  a strange  - 
looking  individual  has  glided  even  as  a shadow  on  the  wail. 
That  shy,  abstracted-looking  man  has  held  not  the  least  power- 
ful talisman  by  which  a nation  is  moved.  We  must  look  at  him 
more  minutely.  He  is  about  the  middle-size,  and  glides  more 
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than  walks,  yet  that  is  but  infirm.  He  stoops,  and  is  ab- 
stracted. A threadbare  black  coat — is  it  brown  or  black  ? — but- 
toned up  to  the  throat,  sheathes  his  attenuated  body.  Hia  eye 
is  lustrously  mild  and  beautifully  blue,  and  his  silver-white 
locks  surround  like  a tender  halo  the  once  beautiful  and  now 
pale  and  intellectual  face  of  the  prematurely  aged  man  before 
us.  He  glides  along  and  through  the  people  who  are  naturally 
attracted  to  this  locality  as  if  he  did  not  belong  to  the  same 
earth  with  him.  Nor  does  he.  Hia  steps  seem  as  if  they  were 
not  directed  by  any  thought,  but  mechanically  wended  their 
way  to  his  wretched  abode.” 

We  purpose  now  to  glance  more  rapidly  through  the  leading 
incidences  of  our  poet/s  later  years,  as  these  have  been  more 
particularly  treated  of  by  former  biographers.  Through  his 
uncertain  mode  of  living,  his  constitution  became  more  enfeebled 
every  day.  In  order,  therefore,  to  wean  him  from  his  early 
vicious  attachments,  about  this  time  he  was  sent  down  to  his 
uncle’s  farmstead  at  Kiltale,  where  he  remained  in  complete 
retirement  for  the  space  of  sis  weeks.  On  his  return  to  the 
metropolis  he  was  known  to  express  himself  that  a duller  or 
drearier  period  of  his  existence  he  never  experienced.  In  the 
Summer  of  1849,  at  his  obscure  lodgings  in  Bride  street,  he  was 
seized  with  a violent  attack  of  diarrhoea.  Recovering  some- 
what from  its  effects,  very  shortly  afterwards  he  was  removed  to 
the  Meath  Hospital,  Long  lane,  where  he  had  the  happiness  of 
receiving  the  constant  ministrations  of  his  good  friend  Father 
Meehan,  and  died  a good  and  exemplary  death  on  June  21,  one 
week  after  his  reception. 

A literary  friend  is  responsible  for  the  following  curious  inci- 
dent 

“ On  Mangan’s  admission  to  hospital,  as  good  fortune  would 
have  it,  the  physician  to  whose  kind  care  he  was  entrusted 
happened  to  be  the  late  Doctor  Gilbert,  of  York-street,  who 
knew  him  well  and  intimately,  and  who  did  all  in  his  power  to 
alleviate  the  poor  poet’s  bodily  afflictions.  Observing  that  when 
his  patient  was  left  to  himself  he  invariably  employed  his  time 
in  writing  in  pencil  on  whatever  strange  scraps  of  paper  that 
happened  to  be  in  his  reach,  and  surmising  that  whatever  dis- 
jointed fragments  he  was  thus  jotting  down  on  his  death- 
bed might  be  highly  prized  after  his  demise,  in  a literary 
point  of  view,  the  doctor  resolved  that  at  least  the  poet 
should  not  want  the  necessary  materials  for  transcribing  hia 
dying  thoughts.  So,  accordingly,  without  having  the  suf- 
ferer’s suspicions  aroused,  ostensibly  as  wrappers  round 
medicine  bottles,  powders,  &c.,  he  had  a quantity  of  paper 
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transmitted  to  him  from  time  to  time,  likewise  giving  peremp- 
tory orders  to  the  nurse  on  no  account  to  disturb  her  patient, 
but  leave  him  as  much  as  possible  by  himself.  But,  though 
given  these  strict  injunctions,  she  was  unfortunately  still  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  this  solicitude  on  his  account.  On 
the  fatal  morning  that  poor  Mangan’s  soul  passed  away  to  its 
Heavenly  Maker,  when  the  kind-hearted  doctor  entered  the 
ward  and  found  the  curtain  drawn  over  the  deceased’s  secluded 
couch  (a  sure  omen  that  Death  had  visited  there),  his  first  in- 
quiry naturally  was  to  ascertain  if  all  the  old  papers  under  the 
patient’s  pillow,  and  which  he  had  amused  himself  scribbling  on 
in  his  lucid  intervals,  were  preserved  intact?  To  hi3  great 
amazement,  the  fussy  attendant  informed  him  that,  not  wishing 
to  have  any  useless  old  papers  scattered  about  the  ward,  as  such 
negligence  on  her  part  had  got  her  into  a previous  scrape,  she 
had  just  consigned  the  whole  collection  to  the  fire-grate.  For 
once  the  doctor’s  temper  was  roused,  and,  in  the  height  of  his 
indignation,  he  wished  her  in  a certain  place  much  hotter 
than  her  own  furnace. 

“And  thus,  through  the  thoughtlessness  of  a probably  well- 
intentioned  nurse — one  little  rash,  impulsive  act  of  hers — our. 
poet’s  last  dying  bequeathal  was  irretrievably  destroyed.  These 
papers  might  have  contained  some  more  brilliant  stanzas  than 
any  he  had  previously  composed — some  deep  religious  aspira- 
tions, or  last  reflections  on  the  nothingness  of  this  world,  or 
words  of  caution  to  future  generations  to  take  warning  from  his 
own  unhappy  fate — but  in  any  case  these  last  literary  labours  of 
the  unhappy  James  Clarence  Mangan  are  thus  lost  for  ever  to 
posterity.” 

Mangan  was  interred  in  Glasnevin  Cemetery.  Many  years 
after  his  demise  his  uncle,  Michael  Smith,  Copper- alley  (as  we 
are  led  to  understand),  had  an  unpretentious  headstone  placed 
over  his  grave,  which  may  now  be  scanned  by  his  many  ardent 
admirers.  Strange  that  the  inexorable  hand  of  time  should  so 
soon  strike  down  the  sole  remaining  member  of  this  impoverished 
family — the  cabinet-maker,  William,  only  surviving  his  elder  bro- 
ther, the  poet,  by  a couple  of  weeks. 

Among  the  many  splendid  tributes  to  the  deceased  Mangan’s 
memory  there  is  one  most  particularly  admired.  This  appeared 
in  the  Irishman , and  was  written  by  one  of  his  sincere  friends, 
“ Shamrock”  (R.  D.  Williams).  And  as  our  poet  was  long  an 
old  Diarrian  correspondent,  his  fond  associate,  James  Tighe,  as 
we  are  led  to  believe,  though  under  the  signature  of  Willy 
Reilly,  has  a most  feeling  “Garland,  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
J ames  Clarence  Mangan”  in  the  Lady’s  and  Farmer’s  Almanack 
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for  1851,  which  well  deserves  being  quoted  in  full,  as  It  was 
universally  admired  at  the  time  it  appeared  in  the  Diary  : — 

“ Still,  redbreast,  o’er  the  tuneful  dead 
That  sweetly  soothing  dirge  prolong  $ 

For  his  who  owns  this  earthly  bed — 

His  was  as  sad,  as  sweet,  a song. 

Unhappy  bard  ! the  scene  is  past,  1 
At  length  thy  mortal  struggle’s  o’er  ; 

But,  oh  ! with  that  untimely  blast 

Thy  raptured  strains  are  heard  no  more. 

Beside  the  turf  that  wraps  thy  clay 
Shall  kindred  Memory  fondly  wake, 

And  spite  of  all  thy  foes  can  say 
Shall  love  thee  for  the  Muses’  sake. 

Oh  ! take  from  one  who  knows  to  scan 
The  ardent  soul,  the  dark  career — 

Who  feels  for  erring,  wretched  man— 

Oh  ! take  this  tributary  tear  l 

Here  where  no  more  rude  cares  molest, 

But  earth’s  sad  sufferings  calmly  sleep — 

Here  “ where  the  weary  are  at  rest”— 

Shall  Genius  oft  her  vigils  keep, 

And  Pity  with  a beaming  eye 
Forget  the  cause  that  laid  thee  low 
O’er  thy  cold  grave  shall  deeply  sigh, 

And  mourn  thy  pilgrimage  of  woe. 

Still,  redbreast,  o’er  the  tuneful  dead, 

That  sweetly  soothing  dirge  prolong  ; 

For  his  who  owns  this  earthly  bed— 

His  was  as  sad,  as  sweet,  a song. 

We  understand  that  several  of  the  poet’s  posthumous  papers 
are  at  present  at  his  cousin,  Mr.  M‘Nally’s,  country  residence, 
Brookfield  House,  county  Dublin.  In  conclusion  let  us  repeat 
with  the  alike  inspired  “ Shamrock”  : — 

“ Alas  ! alas  l the  minstrel’s  fate,  his  life  is  short  and  drear — 

And  if  he  won  a wreath  at  last,  ’tis  but  to  shade  a bier  ; 

His  harp  is  fed  with  wasted  life,  to  tears  its  numbers  flow, 

And  strung  with  chords  of  broken  hearts  is  dreamland’s  splendid 
woe  1” 
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